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Planning— A New Urgency 



Accelerated change has put a premium on planning. 

"Hindsight is better than foresight" is a rule which applies only to the advantage of the 
person who likes to say "I told you so." "Foresight would have been better had we used it" is 
a more valid commentary on reality. 

No one can, of course, out-guess all of the future. Yet there is a growing realization 
today that, considering the speed with which we travel, it is well to look ahead — and, the fast- 
er we travel, the farther we need to see ahead. 

The speed of change in the last two decades has overwhelmed many school systems. Many 
a school building on a cramped site now surrounded by heavy traffic sat in open country only 
twenty years ago- -and no one thought to protect it from noise and hazard then. Many buildings 
were designed without regard to possible need for expansion. 

Examples in physical things are graphic, but the same principle is true of more intangi- 
bles. For instance, a good school staff is "built" or "grown"; — it does not come over- night; it 
cannot be bought with any amount of money tomorrow. It requires planning: a program of care- 

ful recruitment of competent teachers; an in-service program that will help them develop pro- 
fessionally, both as persons and as a working team; the facilities and working conditions that 
support their efforts and generate confidence that their task is important; a salary schedule de- 
signed to reward merit and encourage dedication and self-improvement. These, over years, 
produce a quality school staff. But they do not occur when teachers are employed simply at 
convenience and left in isolated take- it-or- leave- it assignments; nor, when districts are simply 
concerned to see that every position on the roster is filled for next year. These things happen 
only as the district takes responsibility for an over-all planning that weighs obligations in per- 
spective, anticipates points of strain, and involves the community in the planning so that it be- 
comes sensitive to needs and supports the planning., 

There is clear evidence that, barring major world catastrophe, America will double in 
population by 2,000 A.D. — just 37 years from now I Except for those things which will be out- 
> moded (and the outmoded will surely be replaced with something else by 37 years from now) we 
shall need twice as many automobiles, filling stations, highways, airports, airplanes, recrea- 
tion facilities, restaurants, churches, homes — and school rooms 1 We can plan;--or America 
can become one big overcrowded slum I ^ 

This is the choice which prompts us to urge that leadership everywhere take responsibility 
for looking ahead. Of course, there are things ahead that no one can see; of course, hind- 
sight will still be better than foresight — for the critic. Of course, what we plant is against the 
hazards of flood, drought, and insect plague; so it has ever been. But the necessities of plan- 
ning are more desperate than ever before — and for nothing more than for education I 
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The Bureau of School Service is an arm of the College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, which is to make available to citizens of the Commonwealth whatever resources there are 
at the University of Kentucky for improvement of their schools. The work of the Bureau is 
largely, in such respect, consultant and survey service to school districts. 

Such work takes the form of studies of various sizes and purposes, ranging from short- 
term counseling through a consultant team set up to advise on a given problem to longer studies 
in connection with building programs, financial planning, or even comprehensive surveys of en- 
tire systems. The Bureau has been involved in studies in fifteen different school districts in 
the last five years. 

Such services are provided largely as part of the University's general responsibility to the 
Commonwealth, charges to school districts made only to cover travel, report publication, any 
special consultant expenses above the regular operation of the Bureau, and minor overhead. 
(No consultation fees are charged for services of regular members of the Bureau staff; but when 
others of the University staff are to be "borrowed" for special purposes, charges to pay them 
are included in the agreement for the study. ) 

Those interested in obtaining the services of the Bureau may address: 

Bureau of School Service 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Any School Problems? 



T 



As long as the world is changing, school dis- 
tricts are sure to have problems. Some of them 
are the day-to-day problems of adjusting facili- 
ties to variations in enrollment, or filling of teach- 
ing positions vacated by death or retirement — and 
such "routine" matters. Others are broader in 
scope, involving major decisions of long-range 
capital investment for school plants, or overhaul 
of curriculum, or merger between districts. Many 
of the problems, big and little, involve money— or 
the lack of it. Problems are as inevitable for 
schools as death and taxes for citizens. 

The acid test of school administration comes 
in the way it deals with its problems. If the Amer- 
ican schools were rooted in static tradition, the 
answers to problems would be traditions them- 
selves. But in a land where the school is respon- 
sible to and is a responsibility of the community 
it serves, there are few sure, "right" answers to 
school problems. The demands to prepare youth 
for new ways of life, the needs indigenous to the 
community, the support of citizens, the obligations 
to meet the standards set by the state — and the 
prospects for changes in all these and many other 



things— must all be weighed. Decision-making be- 
comes a continous flow of complicated and diverse 
considerations for most administrators and school 
boards. It challenges their utmost capacity to see 
things "steadily and whole," to view complexities 
with insight and perspective — and, particularly to 
evaluate the results of the decisions they have 
made. 

Many find it helpful, to review occasionally, 
to "take stock, " or make a comprehensive study 
of "where they have been, " "where they are go- 
ing, " and "what lies ahead. " It is to help in such 
"stock takings" that this leaflet has been prepared. 

Everyone- -citizens generally, parents, board 
members, administrator, teachers, custodian and 
maintenance personnel, and students- -all have a 
stake in the school and are therefore concerned 
with school problems. Their responsibilities with 
respect to those problems, however, vary great- 
ly. Certainly the board should not be left with 
the direct decision as to what grade is best for 
teaching long division. Neither should teachers 
have the responsibility for a decision to mortgage 
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the district revenue for a new building. Yet, all 
are concerned. 

In an ideal democracy, people participate in 
a decision to the extent that they have a responsi- 
bility concerning the decision, will be affected by 
it, or have special competence with regard to it. 
This ideal, of course, can 'only be approached, 
never perfectly realized. It has practical appli- 
cation, however, in that it suggests: (1) that 

school problems should involve people, rather than 
one person, in their solution; (2) that different 
groups .may properly participate in decision-mak- 
ing for different kinds of school problems; and 
(3) that people who have especially studied parti- 
cular problems (who may be detached from the 
immediate one and therefore may view it more 
impersonally) may be desirable participants. The 
last of these, of course, represents the role 
the Bureau of school Service attempts to fill in 
working in school districts. 



Can the Bureau help? "^-^EE=E= zEEEEEEii^:=i==i=:==========^= 

The work of the Bureau in a school-district 
study depends upon the particular problems at is- 
sue, and what people are to be involved in the 
study should depend upon the purposes in mind. 
Some important considerations are these: 

1) The Bureau has no power in a school dis- 
trict — except for the influence of whatever find- 
ings it may make or advice it may give; therefore, 

2) In problems involving public decisions 
(for tax increase, or merger, or major change of 
policy) the work of the Bureau may be expected 
to have more value as it involves citizens — uy 
working with a citizens 1 advisory council, for in- 
stance, and publishing its studies of the district. 

3) In studies involving "internal" problems 
already recognized by the board, the administra- 
tion, or staff, a study may properly befor"settl - 
ing domestic difficulties without a public airing. " 
The Bureau may best serve in such cases as a 
consultant team to advise only those concerned, 
with no necessity for a published report, except 
one perhaps for special circulation. 



generally its operation or use public pressure to 
do so — though it does assume that schools have a 
responsibility for candor and openness to the com- 
munities they serve, an obligation the boards and 
staff are trusted to assume. 

5) Most problems have ramifications. It is 
difficult to consider curriculum, for example, with- 
out considering preparation levels of teachers, or 
test scores of students, or class load, or needs 
of students as reflected in the character of the com- 
munity. A study of school plants generally leads 
into such matters as bonding power — and the total 
school budget becomes incidentally involved. The 
Bureau attempts, however, to treat with such "in- 
cidentals" only to the extent necessary to place 
the problem under study in a context of possible 
solution. Often, of course, two or more problems 
"conspire" to bring a case to a head — i. e., a 
building shortage precipitates concern over the to- 
tal problem of finance and future planning. 

Problems studied by the Bureau range through 
such as: 

How do the curriculum offerings compare to 
those of other schools generally? 

How do the students compare in test perform- 
ance to those of other schools generally? 

What are present and anticipated building 
needs of the district? 

What enrollments can be anticipated? Where 
should facilities be located? 

Is the district allocating available funds where 
they can be most productive? 

How should students be grouped for economy 
and efficiency of instruction? 

How can the pupil transportation system be 
made more efficient? 

What policies should be developed as a frame- 
work for more efficient administrative operation 
of the system? 











. 4) The Bureau, in agreeing upon terms of a 
study, makes a contract to deliver its services 
within the limits of the agreement. This is to 
say, if its commitment is to study and advise on 
a limited problem to a limited audience (board, 
administration, or special group of teachers, for 
instance) its reports are made to those groups 
only. On the other hand, many of the Bureau's 
studies are properly meant for public consumption 
from the start and are prepared accordingly by 
agreement. This is another way of saying that 
the Bureau is in the business of helping school 
people attack their problems at whatever level they 
may be — not of going into a district to overhaul 



How can an in-service education program for 
staff be developed to up-grade the school program? 



Studies by the Bureau during the past five -j 
years have ranged from as low as $180 for ser- | 

vice of a consultation team on a limited problem f 

to $5, 500 for a comprehensive survey of a dis- l 
trict within the state. Since travel expense is a | 
major item, distance from the University is an 
important consideration. ! 

One purpose in the preparation of this book- j 
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let is to simplify data- gathering procedures so that* 
such costs, ■ in travel and staff time, will be re- 
duced. It is hoped, therefore, that the forms pro- 
vided here may further reduce charges. These 
forms are for use in studies either by districts 
which wish to conduct their own studies or by those 
who would use the Bureau in all or part of a study. 
They are meant to make it easier for either local 
or Bureau staff to get information into meaningful 
patterns. Anyone is welcomed to use them or re- 
produce them. 

The Bureau does have some resources not 
readily available in some school districts. It has 
access to the University computer, as well as 
smaller machines, for such intricate calculations 
as those for making projection of enrollments, 
long-range per -pupil costs, and school income. 
It has scoring facilities for standardized tests and 
for interpreting their results for comparative pur- 
poses. Also, the Bureau can provide labor and 
equipment for preparing population dispersal maps, 
graphs, and charts. Particularly, of course, the 
Bureau can call upon people of specialized back- 
ground to help on special phases of studies. 

i iMiiMii.miMiii i i iiii t i ii ii iimimm 

Why this publication? 

I r 1 1 1 1 1 n 1 1 1 n i m 1 1 1 ii 1 1 n 

This booklet is to promote the purposes of 
the work of the Bureau of School Service- -but not 
necessarily the work of the Bureau. That is, it 
is meant to encourage and provide some "gadgets" 
useful for self-appraisal and planning in school 
districts. If the Bureau can help in studies, well 
and good; on the other hand, it is only as school 
districts, both school staffs and citizens, come to 
understand their own problems and plan for their 
solution that the purposes of the Bureau and this 
little publication will be served. As previously 



indicated, material here may be reproduced, a- 
dapted, or used for any value it may have. 



Using this booklet 

Following are outlines --with forms for group 
ing data, with some comment and suggestions for 
their use--of various categories into which school 
problems commonly fall. Actually, it is impossi- 
ble to set neat boundaries around problems— so 
the arrangement here is one largely of convenience. 

It is suggested that those using this manual 
proceed by: 

1) Defining the problem to be studied. 

* v 

2) Checking the sections of this manual re- 
lated to the problem. (The Table of Contents 
listings can be checked. Usually a problem will 
"center" in one section but also involve matters 
treated in other sections. ) 

3) Checking the particular forms or outlines 
which seem appropriate for grouping the data use- 
ful to the study. (Forms are listed as sub- sec- 
tions in the Table of Contents.) 

4) Assigning the checked forms (making cop- 
ies where necessary or passing this manual about) 
to persons who will be responsible for gathering 
the data and making required calculations and sum- 
maries. 

5) Drawing the various reports together, by 
formal or informal meetings of participants, into 
a composite report to be delivered in whatever 
way is desired. 
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Section I— School Program 




THE SCHOOL OUR COMMUNITY BUILT 
(Compliments of Mother Goose, "The House That Jack Built") 

A PROLOGUE 

This is the school that our community built. 

These are the beliefs our community has about what we should do in the school that our 
community built. 

These are the objectives that support the beliefs our community has about what we should 
do in the school that our community built. 

These are the subjects we teach that serve the objectives that support the beliefs our com- 
munity has about what we should do in the school that our community built. 

These are the things that we do in our classes to teach the subjects that serve the object- 
ives that support the beliefs our community has about what we should do in the school that our 
community built. 

'N 

These are the results of the things that we do in our classes to teach the subjects that 
serve the objectives that support the beliefs our community has about what we should do in the 
school that our community built. 

These are the citizens who are the results of the things that we do in our classes to teach 
the subjects that serve the objectives that support the beliefs our community has about what we 
should do in the school that our community built. 

This is the community of citizens who are the results of the things that we do in our class- 
es to teach the subjects that serve the objectives that support the beliefs our community has a- 
bout what we should do in the school that our community built. 

This is the school built by the community of citizens who are the results of the things we 
do in our classes to teach the subjects that serve the objectives that support the beliefs our 
community has about what we should do in the school that our community b uil t. 



Kentucky State Board of Education standards 
caH for each school district to have drafted a state- 
ment of its educational beliefs and objectives 
"which reflect: (1) the needs of aH children and 

youth; (2) the needs of a free society; and (3) the 
value of the humane tradition. " * Furthermore , 
though no exact procedure is prescribed, this state- 
ment is to be developed cooperatively, with involve- 
ment of both school staff and community personnel. 
This statement, whatever its form, should be the 
beginning point for evaluating the school program. 
After aH, the test of any program is in the de- 
gree to which it does whatever it is supposed to 
do. 



* "Accrediting Standards and Courses of 
Study for Kentucky Elementary and Secondary 
Schools," Educational BuHetin, Vol. XXVII, August, 
1959, No. 8, Department of Education, Frankfort 
Kentucky. 



Consider: 

1) Does the statement show a balanced con- 
cern' for the needs of aH chHdren and youth of the 
community? Does it, for instance, tend to over- 
emphasize attention to the coHege bound in com- 
parison to those ready for a vocation immediate- 
ly upon graduation — or vice versa? Does it em- 
phasize certain needs disproportionately — for in- 
stance, intellectual needs by comparison to emo- 
tional, physical, vocational, or citizenship-prepar - 
ation needs? If so, is the emphasis justifiable? 

2) Does the statement have as a basis some 
study of the community — so that it reflects con- 
cern for particular requirements life in this com- 
munity may make of students? 

3) Does the statement recognize that this 
community is in a larger community context- -of 
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the state, the nation, and the whole world- -and 
that students face life beyond the immediate school 
district? 

4) Is the statement consistent? That is: 
Do any of the assertions contradict each other? 
Do the objectives set up in the statement support 
and give meaning to the beliefs they are supposed 
to support and make effective; or, are they con- 
tradictory or irrelevant to the beliefs? 

5) Is the statement clear and definite enough 
to be a useful guide in planning the program of 
the schools? Are the stated objectives, for ex- 
ample, specific enough that they would help one 
decide what courses should be taught and what con- 
tent and activities should be included in the cours- 
es. 

6) Is the statement available to all personnel 
who might be expected to use it as a guide in 



planning the school program and carrying it out? 
Furthermore, is there a conscious effort made to 
accomplish what the beliefs and objectives imply 
in the operation of the school program? 

7) Assuming that the statement represents a 
collection of goals or ideals which should give 
direction to (rather than specify) the work of the 
school staff — does it indicate any priority order of 
objectives so that "first things" may be placed 
"first"? Is the approach, in attempting to make 
the statement effective, one of expediency--or of 
persistent, continuous planning? For instance, . is 
there a tendency simply to do those things which 
the district has the personnel and physical resour- 
ces to do conveniently now- -and to forget the rest? 
Or, is an effort made to use resources for top- 
priority objectives and to set up plans for doing 
the rest in order of priority as resources are 
sought and become available. 




Course Offerings 



A thorough-going evaluation of the academic 
program of a school calls for gathering of inform- 
ation in patterns which vary from district to dis- 
trict and are too voluminous to fit into any forms 
which could be provided here. Therefore, offer- 
ed here is a working outline only for steps to be 
taken in gathering the data and dealing with it. 
This outline can be used in a broad sense to bring 
together a comprehensive picture of the program 
of the whole district, or it can be applied to vari- 
ous grade levels or to single schools. 

The purposes for gathering the data are re- 
presented in the question preceding their respective 
steps. 

Do the course offerings serve the objectives 
set up in the statement of educational beliefs and 
objectives for the district? 

Step 1: List all the courses taught grade by 

grade. 

Step 2: For each course, list the objectives 

each course respectively is meant, and can reason- 
ably be expected>'--~to..,.serv e . 

Step 3: Compare the list of objectives so 

obtained to a list of those set forth in the state- 
ment of beliefs and objectives for the district. 



Consider: 

Are all the objectives set forth in the state- 
ment "covered" in the list of objectives for all 
the courses?* Or are there "gaps"? 



Are there some listed for the courses that 
do not appear in the statement? If so, are they 
justifiable objectives which should have been in- 
cluded in the statement? 

Do some objectives appear to be over-em- 
phasized by their repetition- -at the expense of 
others? Does the order of 'emphasis appear to 
match the order of importance of objectives? 

Do the activities (or content**) of the courses 
serve the objectives respectively assigned the 
courses (or subjects) taught? 

Step 1: List the activities (or content) re- 

spectively for each course or subject taught.*** 

Step 2: Relate these to the respective ob- 

' * Obviously the elementary program may not 

necessarily be expected to serve all the object- 
ives. Vocational preparation, for instance, is cer- 
tain to get more emphasis in the high school. Also 
some objectives are served through extracurricular 
activities. 

** The distinction between activities and con- 
tent is not important here. Concern is with what 
goes on in the classroom, whether it be viewed as 
learning activities or subject matter. 

*** If there is no "course of study" or sylla- 
bus of courses, it will be necessary to ask each 
teacher to outline what she does in each course or 
subject. 
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jectives listed for each course or subject. (The 
purpose here is to answer the question: Is each 

course or subject doing the job it is supposed to 
do?) 

Are all the objectives listed for each course 
"covered" by the various activities listed for the 
respective course? Or, are there "gaps"? 

Are there activities which appear irrelevant 
to the objectives of the course? 

Do some activities appear to be over- em- 
phasized , at the expense of others perhaps? Does 
the order of emphasis appear to match the order 
of importance of objectives? 

Comment: Obviously, what is on paper may 

not adequately represent what goes on in the class- 
room. Certainly, also, we should not expect nor 
want all teachers to teach alike— for we value the 
diversity which permits youngsters to be exposed 
to variety of viewpoints, teaching personalities, 
and methods. This checking of what is done in 
the classroom against what is supposed to b e done 



in the classroom does have some value, we think, 
for the administration— providing a way for it to 
see whether or not it has fulfilled its responsi- 
bility to make provisions for the kind of program 
to which the district is committed. Subsequent 
to such a check, it is "up to the teacher" to see 
that what is "on paper" takes place in the class- 
room. 

Consequently, involvement of teachers seems 
most important in this phase 1 Only as teachers 
examine their own work and apply their own best 
judgments as to whether or not what they do in 
their classrooms honestly represents what they are 
supposed to do can the procedure here have ultim- 
ate value. Furthermore, it is crucial that what 
teachers are supposed to do in their classes be 
something to which they are honestly committed as 
persons; otherwise, teachers become hypocrites 
in their work, either "fooling" the administration 
and public by teaching what they think they should 
or giving the students what they do not believe 
themselves. We suggest that teachers be heavily 
involved, therefore, in the development of the be- 
liefs, objectives, and outlines of courses, though 
others who have a concern should participate also. 



Grading, Promotion, Retention 



All schools report the work of students. 
The manner of reporting varies from simple "re- 
port cards" which objectify teachers' judgments 
(in exact scores representing pupil performance) 
to more elaborate statements which represents 
quality judgments teachers make of the pupil's 
work through written or interview communication. 
Some systems use combinations of these; that is, 
both objective scoring and quality judgments. Often 
the quality judgments concern other than academic 
aspects of pupil development. Most schools "grade" 
students. The most common pattern for grading 
them is a five-point scale, calibrated by letters 
or numbers, with the bottom category for "failure" 
or "retention," or denial of credit for a course. 
Whatever the reporting system, it is generally 
meant to: 

1) Uphold a level of expected performance so 
that a student may not get "beyond his depth" by 
advancing into difficult work too quickly. 

2) Give the student a basis for self-evalua- 
tion and for his guidance toward wise academic 
and vocational choices. 

3) Provide a basis for reporting to parents 
and the public so that the school may be held ac- 
countable for teaching. 



I l l l l l llltim . 

4) Provide a permanent record useful for 
evaluation of the student when he seeks employ- 
ment or college entrance later on. 

What purposes does the grading and promotion 
system of the district serve and how effectively 
does it serve them? 

List the following information about the grad- 
ing system: (If different systems are used at 

different levels or in different schools, each should 
be examined separately. ) 

Is a rating scale used in reporting grades? 

O Yes O N0 K so: 

The scale is a -point scale indicated by 

with as the highest grade, 

as the lowest. 

Is a quality judgment in terms of the teacher's 
own opinion of the pupil's work a part of the re- 
porting system? 

OYes O N0 K so: 

Does it: O replace letter or number grades, 

or 0 supplement them? Does the reporting 
system include anything that describes to parents 
the class work (beyond the simple listing of sub- 
jects) which is the basis upon which the student 
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is graded? 

O Yes O No If so, what? 



How often are reports to parents issued? 



What is the procedure for recording grades and 
delivering them? Describe briefly: 



How many times is each grade recorded (includ- 
ing the grade-book record)? 

Does the system emphasize the "confidential" or 
"surprise package" delivery of grades to students, 
or does it encourage a face-to-face directness be- 
tween teachers and students about what their grad- 
es are going to be? 

Q)Yes ONo To an extent 

How is a decision to promote or retain a student 
made ? 

O By teacher on basis of objective calculation 
of grade averages. 

O By teacher on basis of grade averages plus: 

(3 Conference among teachers and/or guid- 
ance counselors who work with student. 

O Conference with parents. 

O Other 

What is considered in a decision to promote or 
retain a student? 

O Teacher judgment only. 

O Academic grade averages only. 

O Academic grades weighted to stress basic 
skills (reading, for example). 

O Grades plus other aspects of pupil growth 
and adjustment. 

O Other 

What is the retention rate in the district? (Pro- 
vide information in the table on the next page, us- 
ing most recent figures available for end of school 
year. ) 






Consider: 

Does the reporting system stimulate student 
achievement? Or, is there a cynicism toward 
I grades which isolates the studious pupil from his 
peers? 

Do reports provide students the information 
needed for good self-direction? For counseling 
by teachers, guidance directors, and parents? 

Do reports go out more (or less) frequently 
than they should? That is', often enough to serve 
their purposes but not so often that teachers are 
absorbed with rating students at the expense of 
time for teaching them? 

Are there ways to reduce the number of 
times grades must be recorded, or the frequency 
of grade periods, while serving the same ends? 

Are the grades delivered to the student in 
such a way that he can relate the grade directly 
to his performance and see why the grade is the 
result of his performance? (That is, does the 
grading system give him critical insights into his 
own work?) Or, is the grade an "external goal" 
he seeks as an end in itself? 

Is there an aura of secrecy about the grad- 
es? Or, do students and teachers deal frankly 
and directly with each other about grades, the 
teacher taking responsibility to explain his judg- 
ments, the student facing criticisms realistically? 

Is grade time a "dreaded ordeal" for pupil 
or teacher? Or, is it an on-going part of the 
continuous critical evaluation essential to progress 
in learning? 

Do reports provide parents the information 
they should have as a basis for mutual home- 
school cooperation in behalf of the student? 

Assuming that the primary purpose of re- 
ports is the education of the pupil — do they re- 
flect emphasis upon the most important aspects 
Of pupil growth? Do they ignore some — the phy- 
sical, moral, emotional, for instance? Do they 
over- emphasize some? 

Does the system of reporting support the 
district's statement of beliefs and objectives by'■’’‘ , 
emphasis proportional to priority values set up or 
implied in the statement? 

Do retention- promotion practices in the dis- 
trict tend to be too strict or too easy, — in terms 
of best serving needs of students in light of be- 
liefs and objectives? Are variations in the re- 
tention rates at various grade levels justifiable? 
If there is a tendency for the rates to be higher 
at lower levels, does that fact suggest that the 
district is alert in catching problems early? Do 
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variations suggest need for remedial work at giv- 
en levels? If so, is remedial work being done at 
those levels the figures indicate would be strategic? 
Does age of entering first grade affect retention 
rates ? 



Are attendance figures, if available, related 
to retention rates? (Data on attendance are gather- 
ed for another section if this survey is completed. ) 



PROMOTION vs. RETENTION 
Grade 



Number 

Promoted 



Number 

Retained 



For School Year 19 
Total 



Retention Rate 
(Precentage of 
Total Retained) 



Retention 
Rate in 
Kentucky 
1960 - 61 * 



6.8 % 



5.6 % 



Total 



6.9% 




Retention 
Rate in 
U. S. ** 





3 . 5 - 5.3 % 



(Note: It will be well for those evaluating this section to have copies of report forms.) 



* Source: Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Department ol Education, Frankfort, Ky. 

NO 1? December 1961 p. 1186. "Exceptional' 1 classes are excluded in these figures. 
JfS flares not a^ilaUe 7 Ay£s reported average failure rates for all grades in 1909 as 16 per- 
cent Caswell^ported itlO percent in 1933. A 1949 U. S. Office of Education study of elementary schools 
Tlio owls Showed Yon-promotion varied from 3. 5 to 5.3 percent. Source: "Pupil Failure and Pro- 
motion," N.E.A. Research Division, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Measuring Instructional Effectiveness 

The ultimate in an empirical test (the "proof- 
of-the-pudding- is -the- eating" kind of measure) can- 
not be used for education. For the test is in the 
lives of students, both in the school and after they 
leave it. It has to do also with the effect of ed- 
ucation upon the community, state, and nation, 
both now and in years to come. In a sense, the 
test is in great part the "way of life" the school 
tends to create among people — and this goes be- 
yond the immediate product, the students it teach- 



The best we can do is evaluate the "symp- 
toms" of what the school does which we assume 
will contribute to its real purposes. We can as- 
sume that if students learn to read and use num- 
bers life for them and the community will be 
l better — and the assumption is a rather reasonable 

I one. On the other hand, most of us would con- 

fi cede that intellectual and moral honesty, a sense 

[ of responsibility, and other difficult-to -measure 
elements are at least as important concerns of the 
School as arithmetic and reading skills. We sim- 
ply assume- -without a very sound reason for do- 
S ing so, except that we have no other alternative 
;■ — that what is measurable (including much we hon- 

[ estly cannot measure very accurately) is corre- 
| lated with some important things we do not know 
how to measure. Because we do not know a better 
way, for instance, we assume that knowledge a- 
bout history (somewhat measurable) has something 
to do with good citizenship, let us say. Since, 
in a general but hazy way it probably does, we 
shall measure what we can, at least until some- 
one finds a better way. 

Therefore, standardized test results become 
data for appraising the results of instruction. 
These should, however, be treated with circum- 
spection, as suggested in the outline which follows. 
Also, certain other indices, especially related to 
the general goals of the schools, may be helpful. 
The assumption is made here that, considering the 
limitations our measuring instruments have, ap- 
praisals should be made with considerable humili- 
ty on the part of the appraiser — but that appraisal 
and conscientious evaluation (particularly, self 
evaluation by those engaged in the educational task) 
is absolutely essential to improvement. 




The Yardstick of Standardized Test Results 




How do students in the district perform in 
comparison to students generally? * 

Selection of a test or battery of tests for 
district-wide use should result from consideration: 



1) That the tests have been well standard- 
ized and have well established norms with 
a widely representative base. (Tests 
should, of course, be administered care- 
fully and through those who understand 
testing and proper interpretation of re- 
sults . ) 

2) That, if several or all grade levels are 

to be tested, those tests used at various 
levels "interlock."** Usually all tests in 
a given subject should come from one 
testmaker so that differences in what they 
measure will be minimized. Also, it is 
desirable that the same test in a given 
subject be used throughout the district, 
rather than different ones in different 
schools. (The point is: Tests do vary 

in what they measure, and for compara- 
tive purpose within the district, uniformity 
is desirable. ) 

Consider: 

At what levels do students of the- district 
perform on the average*** at each grade level in 
each subject tested? 

(Suggestion: A simple table or graph inter- 

preting the district norms by grade and sub- 

* Warning: Considering limitations in relia- 

bility and validity of test results, we contend that 
test scores should be used only to improve the 
school program — not for invidious comparisons 
among students, teacher, schools, or school dis- 
tricts. Therefore, test scores of a student should 
be confidential among those properly concerned a- 
bout his welfare. Comparisons among classrooms, 
schools, etc. , should also be made with circum- 
spection, a great number of variables considered 
when any comparisons are to be made, and re- 
lated circumstances, rather than reputations, com- 
pared. Also, since test results are open to vari- 
ed and even distorted interpretations, they cer- 
tainly are not for public broadcast without respect 
to strict limitations on their meanings. 

** Tests become inaccurate when used too 
far above or below the level for which they have 
been prepared — yet must provide a wide range to 
be useful at all. The test- maker's advice should 
be respected regarding what level to use a test. 

*** There are several ways, of course, to 
express these averages. Usually raw scores and 
raw- score averages are in themselves meaning- 
less. 
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ject usually makes the data more comprehen- 
sible and provides a basis for group evalua- 
tion and study. 

Are there explanations for any substantial 
variations from respective grade-level norms? 
Can these be attributed to: 

O Facilities (library, laboratory, class- 
room) provided or not provided by the dis- 
trict?* * 

O To teaching — to academic qualifications, 
experience, competence (or lack of them) of 
staff? "" 

OTo home and community forces (gen- 
eral interest in and support for education — 
libraries, reading matter in homes, cultural 
atmosphere, etc. )? 

O To ability of students?** 

Q To the fact that less competent students 
are encouraged to stay in school (or to drop 
out) so that averages are affected accord- 
ingly? 

O To the fact that retention (or promo- 
tion) rates are high (or low) so that grade- 
level averages are affected accordingly? 

Oto the fact that the tests measure con- 
tent or skills not taught or emphasized in 
the classrooms, perhaps missing what is 
taught — or, conversely, that the program is 
limited largely to subject matter the tests 
measure? 

IHIII If tests are given at all levels, does 

: ::: : learning (as indicated by test scores) take 
: ::: : place at an even rate? Or are there levels 
: :i: \ where the students are' abruptly retarded or 
: ::: : accelerated? 



Is there a balance in the emphasis 
given throughout the range of subjects taught, 
as indicated by test results? For instance, 
are scores low in arithmetic in comparison 
to reading, or in language compared to 
science? What are "weak" and "strong" parts 
of the program, as indicated by the scores? 



: Are variations justifiable in terms of 

: the goals and objectives of the program? 
I Are important but difficult- to-measure as- 
: pects being neglected in favor of what the 
: tests seem likely to measure? Is tnere any 
: tendency to "reduce" the program to teach- 
: ing what the tests are expected to measure? 



Are there variations in the program 
that might explain variations in achievement? 
That is, are variations perhaps related to 
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the type of organization the school district 
has: 6 — 3 — 3, 8—4, or 1 — 12 grade group- 
ings? (If more than one pattern is used in 
the community, those under different patterns 
should be grouped separately and compared. ) 

Are there variations in achievement among 
schools in the district? If so, to what might they 
reasonably be attributed ? For example: 

Does the grouping of students appear 

* Some evidence from studies suggests that 
a school with limited facilities may handicap low- 
er-grade children little in achievement measured 
by tests, but limit achievement more and more at 
higher grade levels— as a plant may grow just as 
fast in the beginning in a small pot, but be stunt- 
ed as its roots fill the pot. 

** All so-called "mental ability" or "intel- 
ligence" tests are subject somewhat to a culture 
bias. Some idea of whether or not the schools 
are effective in terms of student capacities may 
be estimated by calculating the A. Q. ( achievement 
quotient)— sometimes a laborious undertaking with- 
out machine help, though it is possible to do so. 
The procedure is: Calculate the A. A., "achieve- 

ment age," by assuming that the average child en- 
ters school at age six, and therefore add 6 to the 
grade level of achievement in the subject. Achieve- 
ment of 8. 5 grade level is therefore A. A. of 
14.5 years or 173 months. This figure divided by 
the students' mental age (usually obtained in pro- 
cess of calculating the I. Q. ) provides the A. Q. 
— an index to whether or not the student is achiev- 
ing in proportion to his mental ability. If the 
A. Q. is below 1.00 (100), he is learning less 
than he "should." If above 100, he is achieving 
above his average expectancy. For groups of stu- 
dents, of course, median mental ages may be 
used as divisors, with median achievement ages 
the dividend- -an estimated median mental age be- 
ing obtained by multiplying, the I.Q. (as a percent- 
age) by the median chronological age in months of 
the group. 

It is a matter of judgement that sometimes 
--especially if the district is small-such theore- 
tical calculations have limited value in proportion 
to labor expended. If the above analysis is made 
— preferably by machine processing- -a sometimes 
useful step lies beyond it: To correlate A. Q. 

with I. Q. ; i. e. , to determine whether the "bright- 
er" or "slower" students are achieving more in 
proportion to their ability to achieve. This re- 
quires treatment of individual A. Q. and I. Q. , 
scores. If the correlations are negative, the re- 
sults suggest that the district is doing better work 
with the slow; if positive, that it is doing better 
with the bright. Unfortunately, a zero correlation 
leaves confusing possibilities: that both are neg- 

lected in favor of the average, or both given 
special advantage, or all taught with equal effec- 
tiveness . 
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to affect the variations (size of class, size 
of school, and pattern of organization — i. e., 
8--4, 6 — 3 — 3, or 1 — 12 plan)? 



ffF Information Checklist 
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Do variations in community background 
of students appear to be related to. varia- 



What becomes of test results? 

Who receives results of tests: 



t 



in test results ? 


O Individual scores to all staff? 


j 


Variations in facilities? 


O Summary of results to all staff? 


- i 




Variations in competence of staff? 


O Individual scores in given subject to 


■) 


I 


Other reasons? 


teachers of that subject? 





Are test results used constructively, to im- 
p rove the program and serve individual pupil needs 
better ? 



Are individual scores kept confidential 
except as they may be used for the pupil? 
Or, do results "leak out" so that jealousies 
and invidious comparisons prevail- -among 
pupils (and parents) or teachers? 

Is something done about problems test 
results reveal, or do the results ultimately 
get "buried" in a file? About individual 
problems of students? About adjustments in 
the total program? 

Are results used in a context of other 
information about the student, with test re- 
sults weighed in the perspective of their 
limitations and the significance of what the 
tests measure in relation to the goals and 
objectives of the school? 



O Each pupil's scores to his teacher? 

O To guidance director (or principal or 
dean)? 

OEach pupil's scores tc his parents? 

O General summary of results (without 
individual, class, or school scores) 
made available to public ? 

OTo confidential file for restricted ac- 
cess? 

O Other 

How are results used: 

0To compare classes, or schools of the 
district? 

0To compare teachers? 

0To determine how the achievement levels 
of the students compare to those of stu- 
dents generally? 

OTo determine weaknesses and strengths 
in the program ? 

OTo diagnose weaknesses of individual 
students ? 

Oto check against grading standards? 

0To grade students? 

O To classify students by "tracks" or 
" streams" ? 

Oto counsel students? 

0 Othe r 
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The Yardstick of Holding Power 




Assuming that the goals of the district call 
for serving the needs of all educable children and 
youth of the district, one measure of the efficiency 
of the system is the degree to which it holds all 
students until graduation. Note that it is only one 
of the measures — as one measure of a good car- 
penter might be how little he wastes of his build- 
ing materials. The "waste" in this case, of 
course, is human materials 1 

It is worth considering that the school dis- 
trict which boasts of scholarship winners and high 
percentages of graduates going on to college might 
properly expect also to provide evidence that its 
record is not made at the expense of that part of 



its program which is to serve the needs and in- 
terests of average and below-average students. 
It is to the point of determining whether or not the 
school has a "balanced" program in terms of serv- 
ing students with a wide range of needs that this 
part of the evaluation is made. 

How consistently does the district hold stu- 
dents in school from first grade through gradua- 
tion? 

Supply enrollments for the last twelve years 
for each of the grade groups out of which came 
the last high school graduating class. They may 
be arranged in the following table: 



Grade 



Years (a) Boys Girls 



Total Percentage of Beginning First Grade 

Groups 

Boys Girls Total 



\ 






j 



"I 



v 



1 


1951 


2 


1952 


3 


1953 


4 


1954 


5 


1955 


6 


1956 


7 


1957 


8 


1958 


9 


1959 


10 


1960 


11 


1961 


12 


1962 


Graduates 


1963 



(a) Change these numbers to fit the year of 
the study. Also, if there have been sharp in or 
out migrations in the district, several samples of 
graduation classes should be used. 

Note the population trend of the school dis- 
trict. (Procure population figures for a recent 
decade. ) How much did the district gain (or lose) 
population during the last decade for which figures 

are available? Number . Percentage . 

(Kentucky as a whole gained 3.2% population 1950- 
1960. In 1961, the high school graduating group 
for the entire state was 61. 7% of the eighth-grade 
group from which it came, and approximately 30% 
of the first grade from which it started. Nation- 
ally, about 60% of first graders finished high 



school 12 years later.) 

Consider: 

Can the "holding power" figures of the dis- 
trict be partially explained as part of the g eneral 
population trend of the district? 

Can they be explained on the basis of: 

(^Limitations or breadth of curricular offer- 
ings ? 

Oor of out-of-class activities? 

OOr of facilities to make these effective? 
o Or of staff resources to make them effect- 
ive? 
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OThe economy of the district as it encourages 
or discourages dropping out- -by work op- 
portunities for youth before graduation? 

OThe attitude of home and community toward 
education? 

Does the district hold a greater percentage 
of boys or girls until graduation? 

Why? Do home and community expectations 
of the sexes differ in a way to encourage 
one more than the other to stay in school? 



ses, etc.)? 

How does the proportion of graduates going 
on to college compare to those of graduating 
classes across the state? Across the nation? 
(Nationally about 50% of 1960 high school graduates 
went on into college; in Kentucky in 1960, 36. 8% 
did so. Nationally about 60% of first graoers go 
on to high school graduation; in Kentucky, about 
30%. See College Enrollments , Holding Power , 
appendix. ) 

Are holding power and size of group going to 
college related? Directly? Inversely? That is, is 
the district above average for one group, below for 
the other — or about the same for both? 



Is the program better adapted to needs of 
one sex than the other (in out-of-class activi- 
ties, vocational and physical education cour- 




Guidance Services 



All teaching is guidance, so that in a sense 
| all teachers do guidance work and have guidance 

| responsibilities. Guidance is therefore a widely 

I dispersed responsibility. 

\ 

I Since, however, students change teachers 

\ from grade to grade- -and at upper- grade and high 

l school levels, from period to period — their guid- 

[■ ance tends to become fragmented and desultory un- 

[ less some on-going coordinating and integrating 

I operation is set up. Responsibility for guidance, 

| therefore, should be a specialized function of the 

[ "guidance counselor" (or someone under another 

\ title who takes such a role.) This does not mean 

| that the one so designated is alone responsible for 

guidance- -that the rest of the staff are excused 
from guidance responsibilities. It does mean that 
\ responsibility focuses upon him more than upon 

others to help both the student and those concern- 
ed for him "see the forest for the trees." While 
i others may deal with only "parts" of the student, 

the counselor is to "put him together" — or, more 
[ aptly, to help him "put himself together." Fur- 

thermore, the guidance specialist is to help the 
rest of the staff see their work in the context of 
what it means in the lives of the individual stu- 
: dent. 



showing locations of responsibilities and 
relations among those involved, may be 
helpful. This chart should not ignore 
guidance functions delegated to teaching 
staff- -academic counseling, for example.) 

2) What policies govern the relationships 
between the guidance specialist and the 
teaching and administrative staff? Does 
the counselor, for instance, discipline 
students? Is he supposed to help teach- 
ers when they have problems with stu- 
dents- -or take over and excuse the teach- 
ers? Is he expected to serve as a con- 
fidant to students, or to share all he 
knows w T ith the rest of the staff? Who 
is responsible for use of standardized 
tests or for any general testing opera- 
tion? 

3) What information is gathered about the 
student? How is it organized, kept up 
to date, stored for future use, and made 
accessible for use? Are records ex- 
tended to include follow-up information 
on graduates and dropouts? Is home 
background information included? 



Guidance as a specialized function is often 
regarded as new. Actually, it is as old mechan- 
ically as the keeping of permanent, comprehensive 
records of students, and as old in spirit as the 
work of great teachers who for ages have extend- 
ed their concern for students beyond just teach- 
ing them subjects. 

To evaluate the guidance services of the dis- 
trict, the evaluating group should gather answers 
to such questions as: 

1) How is the guidance program organized? 

(Here a simple organizational chart, 



4) What are the physical arrangements for 
the guidance office? Are provisions ade- 
quate for security of records? Is there 
space for small- group as well as indivi- 
dual counseling, with reasonable pri- 
vacy? Are furnishings appropriate to 
the counselor's work? 

5) How is the information about students 
used? To whom is it available and un- 
der what terms? 

6) What use is made of NDEA funds in the 
guidance program? 
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What working relationships are set up 
for referral of special problems to out- 
side agencies and for use of special con- 
sultant resources to deal with exception- 
al cases? 



pended in keeping some records proportional to 
their value? Is important information left out? 
Are there duplications of information of similar 
nature and use? Are these duplications necessary 
— to reinforce judgments, for instance? 



8) What experience and preparation has the 
counselor (or person in such role) to 
qualify him for the assignment? What 
is the ratio of counselor (or counselors) 
to students he is to serve? 

Consider: 

Is the guidance program so organized that 
responsibilities for it are clearly defined, so that 
teachers^ counselors, and administrators under- 
stand their respective roles? 

Are the policies dealing with the issues out- 
lined in question 2 above generally understood and 
respected? If so, do these policies operate to 
make the program as effective as it might be? 

Is the information about the individual stu- 
dent so organized that it can be used effectively: 

a) To help the student appraise his own 
interests and abilities in relation to the 
real world about him toward making 
wise choices? In planning his academic 
and vocational career? In making per- 
sonal choices? (Is it comprehensive 
and arranged so that the student may 
get meaningful interpretations without 
becoming "lost" in details or termin- 
ology?) 

b) To help the staff in their efforts to coun- 
sel the student? 

c) To provide usuable and appropriate in- 
formation to prospective employers of 
students, with the ethical line between 
"public" and "confidential" information 
respected. 

Is the information about groups of students 
so organized that it can be used effectively? 

a) In adjusting the program of the schools 
to better meet students needs? 

b) In appraisal of the school program and 
in research toward long-range planning? 

Is the program integrated throughout grades 
1-12? Is there any breakdown in articulation be- 
tween elementary and junior and/or senior high 
levels? Are cumulative records maintained through- 
out? 

Is all the recorded information essential, 
and all that is essential recorded? Is effort ex- 



Does the guidance program support a whole- 
some, "good faith" relationship between counse- 
lor and student? Is guidance sometimes identified 
with discipline- -to an extent that students who have 
problems are alienated and discouraged from seek- 
ing counsel? 

Is follow-up on dropouts and other problem 
cases effective in extending the service to the 
limit of the school's responsibility? In providing 
information helpful in appraising the school pro- 
gram? Are home contacts made, especially for 
problem cases? 

Does the guidance operation serve the voca 1 - 
tional counseling needs of students? Is there an 
organized effort to acquaint students with the ed- 
cational and vocational opportunities beyond the 
school? Is it effective? Are facilities set up to 
help employers obtain qualified personnel, and to 
help students find positions to which they are fitted? 

Is the person responsible for guidance ade- 
quately prepared?* Is his position "protected" 
from too great encroachment by extraneous or ir- 
relevant assignments, so that his essential assign- 
ment is of manageable proportions? Is the num- 
ber of students he serves reasonable? Do others 
of the staff understand and respect the necessities 
of the guidance function and the responsibilities of 
specialized guidance personnel? Do they feel them- 
selves a part of the over-all guidance program? 
Or do they regard their work--in academic coun- 
seling, for instance- -as extraneous?** 

Are NDEA funds used to the limit for what- 
ever advantages are available to support and im- 



* Currently (1963) the Standard Certificate’ 
for Guidance Counselor in Kentucky requires a 
teaching certificate based on a four-year college 
degree, plus three years of experience (at least 
two in teaching) and 24 additional semester hours 
of graduate study planned for counselors. 

** A ratio of one counselor to the first 300 
students is a minimum recommended by national 
accreditation agencies for the high school. Unless 
responsibilities are dispersed in an organized man- 
ner (with "home-room" or other such plans) other 
counselors should be added when enrollment is 
500 or more. The number, however, should de- 
pend upon the type of organization, especially the 
degree of teaching staff involvement. 

The Kentucky Department of Education sug- 
gests a ratio of one counselor to each 400 pupils 
in high schools, or one to each 800 in elementary. 
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| prove the guidance program? 

I Does the staff respect its own limitations- - 

; in dealing with serious deviant behavior--by prompt 
[ referral to outside agencies--when services be- 



-:::::::::::: ^- P o6s the program match actual outcomes? 

The purpose in this sub-section is to get 
some idea of what happens to the graduates of the 
schools of the district and to relate what happens 
to them to the kinds of experiences the district pro- 
vides students. There is always the possibility, 
of course, that a graduate becomes either an out- 
standing citizen or a criminal in spite of, rather 
than because of, what he gets in school. Further, 
it is assumed that the school is sure to offer op- 
portunities which some exploit while others do not. 



yond the scope of the amateur psychiatrist or case- 
worker are needed? Is there a continuing work- 
ing relation between staff and such agencies so 
that the student is not left "in between" with re- 
sponsibility for his welfare unattended? 




Nevertheless, an obvious basic assumption in the 
entire idea of a school is that what it accomplishes 
is evidenced in the lives of its graduates. 

Does the district provide a program to sup- 
port the plans students have for their lives? 

Indicate the educational plans beyond gradua- 
tion of the current twelfth- grade classes of the 
district: 



Educational Plans of Senior Class 



Number Percentage of 

To attend 4- year college or university with Boys Girls Boys Girls Number Percentage 

special academic requirements 

To attend 4-year college or university with 
general high school graduation require- 
ments — 

To attend junior college — 

To attend special vocational school 
(business college, nursing college, 

technical training programs, etc. ) . 

To continue study, but plans uncertain 

Not planning any formal education beyond 

high school 

Totals - 
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Indicate the vocational plans of the current twelfth-grade class of the district? 



Vocational Plans of Senior Class 



Number 



Percentage 



Totals 



"Professional" (including all those 
requiring a minimum of four years 
of college preparation or its 
equivalent, plus specialized 
study) 



Boys 



Girls 



Boys 



Girls 



Number Percentage 



Semi-technical and skilled — re- 
quiring some special training and 
study beyond high school, but not 
a college degree 

Jobs available without specialized 
training beyond high school (though 
experience may lead to advancement 
on the job — i.e. clerks, filling sta- 
tion attendants, bus drivers, etc.) 



Military service as career not re- 
quiring college preparation 



Farming 

Housekeeping 

Other 



Unknown 



Total 
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Indicate the vocational and educational selec- high school graduating groups of the last three 
tions actually made by the members of one of the years. 



ACTUAL EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL SELECTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES OF 19 



Number Percentage 

Attending college 

Attending vocational school 

or in apprenticeship training 

Doing semi-technical and skilled 
work (not requiring a college 

degree. ) 

Doing unskilled work (requiring 
no specialized training 

beyond high school) 

In military service 

Housekeeping 



Unemployed 

Other 



Unknown 



Total 



Cons ider: 

Do the curricular and out-of-class offerings' 
of the district appear to provide opportunity for 
students in terms of their educational and voca- 
tional plans (as indicated in the first two tables)? 

Do the plans appear to materialize- -as in- 
dicated by comparing their plans to what gradu- 
ates actually turn out to do? Are there dis- 
crepancies? If so, how may they be explained: 

O Technological and economic changes of 
community and .nation? 

O Failure of school program to provide offer- 
ings to fit student needs as represented by their 
plans ? 



O Failure of school to guide students realis- 
tically? 

O Home and community pressures directing 
students toward unrealistic goals? 

O Other? 



How does the proportion of graduates going 
on to college compare to that for the nation 
(about 50%), and for Kentucky as a whole (about 
37%)? 

How does the proportion going on to college 
compare to the proportion of the school program 
given to college-preparatory courses? 
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Daily Schedule and School Year 



Generally the daily school schedule is "tailor 
cut" to fit a particular school. Only very general 
criteria, therefore, can be used in judging a sche- 
dule. Furthermore, the respect given the sche- 
dule once it has been set up, since some variations 
are sure to be necessary, may be an important 
consideration. 

The group doing this evaluation should col- 
lect copies of the daily schedule and school-year 
calendars of all the schools of the district and ex- 
amine them with such questions as: 

1) Do the schedules provide a satisfactory 
minimum of "instructional" time--time used for 
class work or study as distinguished from lunch 
or bus -loading periods, recreational or recess 
periods, periods for passing from class to class, 
or periods for non-credit activities? Are lunch 
periods or recesses, for instance, counted as 
"instruction" ? 

Note: The minimum instruction time daily 

in Kentucky is by law 6 hours. There are 
variations in interpretations, however: Some 

include passing time between classes, re- 
ducing the actual instructional hour to 50 or 
55 minutes. Some supervise recess and 
lunch periods, calling them "physical educa- 
tion" or "health." Some regard "home room" 
periods, for guidance and study, as legiti- 
mate instructional time; others do not. Also, 
"floating" periods, for club and other activity 
meetings, are counted by some, excluded by 
others, or are made part of an extended 
school day by still others. The daily sche- 
dule can be evaluated honestly only as such 
variations are considered. 

Although prevailing practice represents no 
sacred standard, some norms* which pro- 
vide a basis for comparison are: 

Among six groups of urban centers 
classified by size, the median school day for 
pupils, including lunch and recess periods, 
ranges from 6 hours, 17 minutes for first 
graders in Group I (centers of 500, 000 or 
more population) to 7 hours, 6 minutes for 
twelfth graders in Group VI (centers of 
2, 500 to 4, 999 population). Smaller centers 
tend to have slightly longer school days, and 
the day tends to be lengthened as grade levels 
go up. Medians for all urban districts range 
from 6 hours, 29 minutes for first graders 

"~* Educational Research Service Circular , 
No. 7, I960, published by American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 16th St. N. W. , 
Washington 6, D.C. Data are for 1958-59. 



to 6 hours, 58 minutes for twelfth. 

The teacher's school day averages about one 
hour longer at all levels. 

2) Are the schedules simple in design so 
that conflicts and complexities can be kept to a 
minimum? 

3) Are there reasonable provisions for 
"breaks" in the schedule (for physical activity or 
relaxation, expecially for younger students) and 
for passing time between classes? That is, does 
the schedule suggest a wholesome, alert, energe- 
tic flow of activity; --or, in contrast, is the day 
on the one hand a nerve- straining "marathon, " or 
on the other, drawn-out with too much time wast- 
ed in waiting or moving between classes? 

4) Do the schedules provide reasonable op- 
portunities for staff to plan or to "collect their 
wits" in a few moments from duty now and then? 

5) Are period lengths adapted to the matur- 
ity levels of students — assuming that younger ele- 
mentary children need shorter periods of concen- 
tration. 

6) Are schedules of the various schools ad- 
justed to the requirements and reasonable con- 
veniences which grow out of the transportation 
schedule, so that waiting time for students, be- 
fore and after or en route to school, is kept to a 
minimum. (Some districts arrange for different 
schools to begin the day at different times to fit 
to bus schedules.) 

7) Does the school-year calendar provide, 
a satisfactory minimum of school d ays so that, 
considering provisions of the daily schedule, in- 
struction time is adequate? 

Note: Prevailing practice is illustrated in 

these averages for length of school year in 

1959-60, excluding "in-service" or "profes- 
sional" days when pupils do not attend: ** 

United States 178. 0 days 

North Atlantic States 180.0 days 

Southeast 173.9 days 

Kentucky 169. 2 days 

The school- year calendar, like the schedule, 

** Digest of Educational Statistics , U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C., Bulletin 
1963, No. 10. , OE- 10024. 
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is variously interpreted and applied in practice. 
The minimum school term by law in Kentucky is 
now (1963) 185 days, including 4 holidays for which 
school may actually be closed and as many as 6 
days "for in-service training and professional work" 
and for "attendance at state and district meetings 
of professional educational associations." Also, 
first and last days, usually used for registration 

and reporting grades, are classified as part of the 
school year. *** 

Considering both the daily schedule and the scho ol- 
year calendar: 



8) Is the time set aside for performance of 
the vital tasks of the school adequate? Are e- 
nough "cushions" (in terms of longer- than- mini- 
mum day or year) provided so that emergencies 
and unexpected events which compete with instruc- 
tional time can be "absorbed" without encroach- 
ment upon an agreed-upon standard for classes 
and study? 



9) What policies are maintained to protect 
the schedule and calendar? Are classes ever 
dismissed for special events or unexpected cele- 
brations? If so, do these more than "absorb" 
any "safety" margins in the schedule and calen- 
dar? 

10) Furthermore- -since the problem here 

is one of providing a schedule so that instruction 
can be planned and given continuity- -are classes 
interrupted unduly? By irregular interruptions 
for announcements? By special assemblies? By 
authorized dismissal of some students for other 
purposes? (It should be considered that interrup- 
tions to the continuity of class work may be "dam- 
aging 11 all out of proportion to their length. ) . • 



*** Since 1961 the Kentucky minimum re- 
quired is 175 actual instruction days, which is now 
the median among Kentucky districts. That is, 
more than half the districts have 175 days in ses- 
sion, while the others have more. 
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This section of the evaluation is based on 
these assumptions: 

1) That out-of-class activities are justifi- 
ably included as part of the school program be- 
cause and only as they contribute to the objectives 
of the school. 

2) That, properly administered, they sup- 
plement, but do not compete with, the class pro- 
gram. 

3) That they are a means for dealing with 
individual differences and for serving exceptional 
student needs; nevertheless, the degree to which 
student participation is wide spread is an index to 
how well they are serving. 

4) That they are essential in determing the 
quality of morale among students and in building a 
working unity among students and staff. 

5) That they affect the values, "'hero images, " 
and guiding precepts which students hold. 

What is the range of activities and of student 
involvement in them? 

A plan for gathering data to answer this 
question is represented in the table which follows. 

It is usually better to prepare separate tab- 
les for elementary, junior high, or senior high 
levels; or in some instances, tables for separate 
schools . 



The table (pp. 27-28) provides no way of .check- 
ing duplicates --that is, how many students parti- 
cipate in more than one activity. Yearbooks of 
high school senior classes often report number of 
activities in which members participate, but the 
data are not readily available ordinarily for other 
students. A simple questionnaire directed to in- 
dividual students, or to teachers in elementary 
schools, is perhaps the best way to obtain the in- 
formation, unless it has already been gathered for 
other purposes. The questionnaire should call for: 

1) Names of activities in which each stu- 
dent is participating. 

2) Offices or special assignments each stu- 
dent has in these activities. 

3) Names of other activities in which the 
student would like to participate if pos- 
sible. 

The first item calls for data for finding out 
how many students engage in many or in none or 
few activities. Some attention should be given to 
the kinds of activities also, as indicated by the 
second item, to determine whether or not they 
are kinds which actively engage the students, or 
are simply "belonging" activities, such as passive 
class or club membership. Item three should 
provide suggestions for extending, if such seems 
desirable, the range of activities, or arranging so 
that more students have them available. A fre- 
quency table for each of the items provides a way 
u .o organize the information. The tables may in- 
terpret, for instance: 
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For item 1: Proportion of students involved 

in a given number of the activities. 



What supervision is required for out-of-class 
activities? At school? Away from school: 



For item 2: Proportion of students who are 

"belongers" only or mostly. 



For item 3: Frequency of reported interest 

in activities not now available. 



What is the administrative framework for out-of- 



class activities? 



How is time provided for out-of-class act- 
ivities? 



If there is a "student government" or Stu- 
Joi 
school? 



dent Council, what is its role in "governing" the 



8 "Activity" period as part of schedule? 

Free periods of individual students? 

(3 Student released from class time on in- 
dividual basis? 

(3 Classes sometimes released for special 
events ? 

O Non-class time (before and after school 
hours, weekends, recess or lunch per- 
iods)? 

(pother arrangments? 



Are there any restrictions on freedom of 
students to participate in out- of- class activities: 




O Required grade average? 

(^) Student limited in number in which he 
can participate or offices he can hold 
(point system, for instance)? 

Q Counselors (or teachers or principal) 
advise students regarding participation? 

(3 No limitations? 

Q Other? 
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What are typical costs to students for participat- 
ing in out-of-class activities? 



If school bus transportation is provided in 
district, how are after-school activities af- 
fected by the bus schedule? 



A thoroughgoing survey of expenses to stu- 
dents required for all activities is likely to be 
more time-consuming than the purposes here war- 
rant--though the undertaking is not to be discour- 
aged. It is likely, however, that studies of ex- 
penses for a few major activities will suffice. A 
simple questionnaire to all the students in the acti- 
vities to be studied should call for: 



1) 



Amount of annual dues or initiation fee, 
if any, paid by the student. 



2 ) 



Amount of any special assessments, al- 
ready paid or anticipated, for field trips, 
gifts to sponsors, special awards, parties, 
etc. 



3) 



Under what terms are school buses made 
available for out-of-class school-sponsored activi- 
ties (class trips, athletic teams, band tours, 
etc. )? 



Averages of total expenses should be calcu- 
lated for each activity to provide typical expense 
requirements for participating students. 
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Estimated amount of miscellaneous ex- 
penses paid by the student incidental to 
participation, such as membership pin or 
ring, uniform, special clothes, award 
symbol, instrument, materials, car fare, 
and the like. 
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